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man of song, singing in the homes, the streets, and
the railway carriages. His singing some simple
chorus over and over into the ear of a drunken man,
when travelling on the Continent, is an illustration
of his wonderful faith in the effects produced by song.
For singing, however, when the words are not
distinctly audible, or when the singers and not the
sinners seemed the object, Railton had scant patience.

A campaign for hooligans with special weekly
night Meetings was organized in the winter of 1892
dy Commissioner Hoggard, then Provincial Officer
for South London. This campaign was after Railton's
own heart. Crowds of the very roughest assembled
in Kennington Lane Hall, and he was there every
Wednesday night, returning about four in the morning
to Headquarters, and getting a few hours' sleep on a
sofa or shakedown in his office.

One night Commissioner Hoggard sang a rather
flowery solo about ' Following Jesus.' The Commis-
sioner fidgeted, seemed hardly able to control his
impatience, and the solo had scarcely ended before
he was on his feet starting the old chorus:

On, the drunkard may come and the swearer may come,
Backsliders and sinners are all welcome home.

He evidently considered this was the style most
suited to his audience.

From Brigadier Slater, who was in charge of The
Salvation Army Musical Department for many years,
we learn that:

'The 'Commissioner had fears lest the growth and
development of instrumental music in The Army were being
obtained at the cost of fervour, force, and frequency in
public sing-ing. He sought with earnest care to raise warn-
ings and checks against such a danger. He would say to
every Bandsman, " Mind you sing- as well as play," and
to every drummer, " Mind you beat the drum loud, and
louder than ever.*' He never really seems to have found
a place for Bands, as such, in his scheme for The Army.
He thought that few Meetings or marches required more
than a cornet to give the pitch and a drum to mark the time
for the songs to be sung. "What good," he used to